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€#“Conversations on Sheep Husbandry,” and an ad- 
dress “To the Tobacco Planters of the United States” by 
Mr. Dodge, were laid off for insertion this week, but are 
unavoidably deferred. 

To a Correspondent.—Our respected correspondent 
from Northampton, will find that his inquiry upon the 
subject of salt-petre as a soak for seed corn, was answer- 
ed in our last paper, in anticipation of the receipt uf his 
favor, in reply to inquiries upon the same subject from 
another correspondent. 


Seep Potrarores.—aAs the period is fast approaching 
when the farmer will be putting in his crop of early po- 
tatoes, we would advise him to plant none but the best. 
Weare aware that different views are held by many, but 
for ourself we firmly believe that many failures in this 
crop arise from planting small, or refuse potatoes, Our 
own observation and experience justify us in saying, 
that in an equality of soil, manure and culture, the. pro- 
duct of large potatues will always greatly exceed that of 
small imperfect ones, though of the same variety. We re- 
collect upon one occasion to have bought a lot of 30 bush- 
els of ‘refuse potatoes, because of their cheapness, for 
planting, which we treated with every possible care, so 
far as manure, preparation of the soil, and after culture 
were concerned. ‘The product of this lot were like their 
parents, perfect dwarfs, small alike in vines and tubers, 
and appearing from the beginning not to possess the re- 
quisite vigor to ensure healthful vegetation. We made 
from a planting of ten bushels of the same variety of the 
potato, which we selected in consequence of their great 
size, planted in similar ground, and treated in all respects 
alike as to manure and culture, the same season, six times 
as many roots as from the first pareel. And while the 
first were, from their diminutive size, too small for any 
thing but to feed to stock, the latter were as large roots 
as any farmer need desire to raise, many of them weigh- 
ing 1? lbs., and the greater portion from six ounces to a 
pound. 

Every two ycars a change of seed potatoes should take 
place. 





Deer PLovcuine.—A correspondent of the Farmer’s 
Visiter bears the following testimony in favor of deep 
ploughing. 

“Sin—My experience in favor of deep ploughing is such, 
I feel it a duty to give it to you. I havein taking up 
my land for planting, ploughed very deep—full one foot; 
my practice has been so for some time. When J adupt- 
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ment of the drought my corn did roll, as we term it—bat 
when the roots had left their horizontal course and taken 
the perpendicular, as they do and will if you. give them 
a deep svil (and deep ploughing will do it) I saw but lit- 
lle effects of the drought afterwards. I have grown as 
geod corn as usual this season; and | have given the 
credit to deep ploughing. My land would still improve, 
Ihave no doubt, if.1 should plough still deeper, as others 
ose sub-soil plough, and have had a corresponding 
enefit.”” 





Cuina Tree Corn.—Mr. John S. Norton, a corres- 
pondent of the Chicago “Agriculturist” speaks thus in 
behalf of this variety of corn, and from our own experi- 
ence in its culture, we have no hesitation in declaring 
our belief in its superiority. He thinks it would produce 
an average crop of 100 bushels to theacre. Uponasmall 
scale we have raised a great deal more. 


“[ have raised about 6 acres of the China Tree Corn 
the present season, from seed which I raised last year, 
the product of a few seeds which came from Thorburn’s 
N. Y.seed store; and although it is classed by some, a- 
‘mong the various ‘humbugs’ of the day, | esteem it very 
highly : Ist, because it yields more corn to the acre, than 
any other king which J have raised : 2d, less quantity will 
keep any’kiwA of stock thriving, or fatten them than any 
other kinds, (such as the yellow and white dent, and 
common flint,) horses, especially, when properly fed, eat 
the cob clean with the corn. 3d, It produces the best 
and greatest quantity of fodder per acre, or in a given 
bulk, as the whole is eaten with avidity by any kind of 
stock, exgept the part below the ear; which (on exami- 
nation, and comparison, with the other kmds of corn 
when the corn is nearly ripe) 1 found to contain a much 
greater amount of saccharine, than [ could discover in 
the stalk of the yellow or white dent, white or yellow 
flint, Baden or sweet corn.” 





Salt.—Stock of all kinds should receive liberal allow- 
ances of salt this month. ‘They should have lumps in 
their troughs to lick, and receive it three times a week in 
their messes. 





Grass Seed.—In procuring grass_ seeds, of all kinds, 
great care should be taken to get none but such as are 
fresh and free form the seeds of weeds; and in order to 
prevent the young plants being overrun by such intruders, 
persons setting down land to grass, should be sure to 
sow enough of seed. ‘There is nothing more certain than 
this—that if the husbandman neglects to occupy his land 
with useful plants, nature, in order to shame him for his 
want of foresight, will fill it with useless weeds. 





Implements of Husbandry.—lIt should be the duty of 
every farmer to provide himself with an ample supply of 
tools and implements, and never to let any remain out of 
order longer than he can get them repaired. By being 
well supplied in the above respect, and observing the rule 
we have laid down, the labor of the farm can be conduct- 
ed with regularity, without loss of time, and with advan- 
tage and profit. But he who may have gone to the trouble 
of procuring such things and of keeping them in repair, 
must bear this maxim in mind—that it is useless to go to 








tice, but my afler crops were in favor of it. Audin adry 
season like the last it was much so, for in the commence- 


the expense of buying good implements, unless they be 
kept under cover, when not in use. 
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Orcuarp Grass—On the subject of the time of sow- 
ing this grass, as well as its value, we extract the follow- 
ing from a communication from Lewis Sanders, esq. in the 
Ky. Farmer. He says ; 

“From several years experience I have found it safest 
to sow this seed in the spring. Fall sowing, sometimes 
hits, but oftener fails.” 

“Experience confirms my former expressed opinions 
favorable to this grass. Its good qualities are derivable 
mainly from its abundant roots. Itis ready for grazing 
in the spring two weeks earlier than any other grass 
known in the country. When grazed down, the same 
cause [its abundant roots] forces up the new growth, 0 
as to be suitable for regrazing in less than half the time of 
any other grass, and from its abundant strong roots it re- 
sists drought a great deal better than any other grass.” 

We have more than once called attention to the value 
of this excellent grass, and suggested the propriety of sow- 
ing it with clover, wherever that grass was liable to be 
killed by the droughts of summer. We are therefore, the 
more gratified to find our opinion sustained by a gende- 
man who stands so deservedly high as an intelligent agri- 
culturist, as does Mr. Sanders. 

Vatue or Urine as Manure. 

We have selected for insertion in this day’s paper, the 
remarks of that eminent Agricultural Chemist, Professor 
Leibig, upon the value of Urine as manure. We com- 
mend its perusal to all agricultural readers, and in so do- 
ing would implore them to take effectual means forth- 
with, to save all of every description which may be made 
on their farms and plantations. That whieh ‘may be 
made in their stables can readily be presefved by daily 
spreading mould and plaster under the hinder parts of the 
horses, to absorb and prevent the escape of its volatile 
parts. In the cow-yard similar precautions may be a- 
dopted ; as to that which is made about the.dwellings, the 
intelligent reader will adopt his own plan for its preserva- 
tion. But if we may be indulged with suggesting a plan, 
we would say, that all made should be saved, and daily 
deposited on a bed of mould, upon which, each morning, 
before such deposits were made, a small portion of plas- 
ter should be spread, the which should from day to day 
be covered with mould. By this means there would not 
only be a daily accumulation of manure, but a preserva- 
tion of the more valuable parts of the urine. From a 
careful estimate of what may be done in this way we have 
no hesitation in saying that on an estate working 20 hands, 
and on which there is kept a corresponding number of 
horses, cows, and other stock, that a thousand loads of 
mould might be annually converted, in this way, into 
manure equal in value to any ever made in the stable or 
cow-yard. The plan we recommend would take trouble, 
and cost something ; but whoever improved his lands 
without incurring both? Show us such a man, and we 
will show you a phenomenon. : 

The note and remarks relative to the husbandry of Chi- 
na, are particularly entitled to pérusal; they each'teach a 
notable lesson. “ 

“Urine is employed ax manure either in the liquid state, 
or with the feces which is impregnated with it. It is the 





~'urine contained in them which gives to the solid feces 
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the property of emitting ammonia, a property which they 
themselves possess only in a very slight degree. 

When we examine what substances we add to a soil by 
supplying it with urine, we find that this liquid contains 
in solution ammoniacal salts, uric acid, (a substance con- 
taining a large quantity of nitrogen,) and salis of phos- 
phoric acid. 





According to Berzelius 1000 parts of human urine 
contain :— 
~~ Urea, 30,10 
Free Lactic acid*, Lactate of ammonia, 
and anima! matter notseparable from 
them, 17,14 
Urie Acid, 1.00 
Mucus of the bladder, 0.32 
Sulphate of Potash, 3.71 
Sulphate of Soda, 3,16 
Phosphate of Soda, 2.94 
Phosphate of Ammonia, 1,65 
Chloride of Sodium, 4,45 
Muriate of Ammonia, 1,50 
Phosphates of Magnesia and Lime, 1,00 
Siliceous earth, 0,03 
Water, 933,00 
1000,00 


If we subtract from the above the urea, lactate of am- 
monia, free lactic acid, uric acid, the phosphate and mu- 
riate of ammonia, 1 per cent. of solid matter remains, con- 
sisting of inorganic salis, which must possess the same 
action when brouglit on a field, whether they are dis- 
solved in weter or in urine. Hence the powerful influ- 
ence of urine must depend upon its other ingredients, 
namely, the urea and ammoniacal salts. The urea in 
human urine exisis partly as lactate of urea, and partly 
in a free state. (Henry.) Now when urine is allowed 
to putrefy spontaneously, that is, to pass into that state 
in which it is used as manure, all the urea in combina- 
tion with lactic acid is converted into lactate of ammo- 
nia, and that which was free into volatile carbonate of 
ammonia. 

In dung-reservoirs well constructed and protected from 
evaporation, this carbonate of ammonia is retained in the 
state of solution, and when the putrefied urine is spread 
over the land, a part of the ammonia will escape with the 
water. which evaporates, but another portion will be ab- 
sorbed by the soil, if it contains either alumina or iron ; 
but in general, only the muriate, phosphate, and lactate 
of ammonia remain in the ground, It is these alone, 
therefore, which enable the soil to exercise a direct in- 
fluence on planis during the progress of their growth, and 
not a particle of them escapes being absorbed by the 
roots. 

On account of the formation of this carbonate of am- 
monia, the urine becomes alkaline, although it is acid in 
its natural state. When it is lost by being volatilized in 
the air, which happens in most cases, the loss suffered is 
nearly equal to one half of the weight of the urine em- 
ployed, so that if we fix it, that is, if we deprive it of its 
volatility, we increase its action twofold. The existence 
of carbonate of ammonia in putrefied urine long since sug- 
the manufacture of sal-ammoniac from this ma- 
terial. When the latter salt possessed a high price, this 
manufacture was even carried on by the farmer. For 
this purpose the liquid obtained from dung-hills was 

in vessels of iron, and subjected to distillation ; 
the of this distillation was converted into muriate 
of ammonia by the common method. (Demachy.) But 
it is evident that such a thoughtless proceeding must be 
wholly relinquished, since the nitrogen of 100 lbs. of 
sal-ammoniac (which contains 26 ‘parts of nitrogen) is 
— to the quantity of nitrogen contained in 1200 Ibs. 

the wheat, 1480 Ibs. of that of barley, or 2755 
Ibs. of hay. ( Boussingauit.) 

_ ‘The carbonate of ammonia formed by the putrefaction 
of urine, can be fixed or deprived of its volatility in many 


re field be #trewed with gypsum, and then with pu- 
- trefied urine or the drainings of dunghills, all the carbon- 
ate of ammenia will be converted into the sulphate which 
will remain in the soil. ; 

_ Bat there are still-simpler means of effecting this pur- 
pose;—gypeum, chloride of ealcium, sulphuric or muri- 
Le has beeri found in most animal fluids and 
pits.” Tt was first obtained from sour milk, 


g the Latin Jac, milk. 














atic acid, and super-phosphate of lime, are all substances 
of a very low price, and completely neutralize the urine, 
converting its ammonig into salts which possess no vol- 
atility. 

Ifa basin filled with concentrated muriatic acid is placed 
in a common necessary, so that its surface is in free com- 
munication with the vapors which arise from below, it 
becomes filled after a few days with ceystals of muriate 
of ammenia. The ammonia, the presence of which the 
organs of sinell amply testily, combines with the muriatic 
acid and loses entirely its volatility, and thick clouds or 
fumes of the salt newly formed hang over the basin. In 
stables the same may be seen. The ammonia that es- 
capes in this manner, is not only entirely lost as far as 
our vegetation is concerned, but it works also a slow, 
though not less certain destruction of the walls of the 
building. For when in contact with the lime of the 
mortar, it is converted into nitric acid, which gradually 
dissolves the lime. ‘The injury thus done to a building 
by the formation of the soluble nitrates has received (in 
Germany) a special name,—sa/peterfras. 

The ammonia emitted from stables and necessaries is 
always in combination with carbonic acid. Carbonate of 
ammonia and sulphate of lime (gypsum) cannot be 
brought together at common temperatures, without mu- 
tual decomposition. ‘The ammonia enters into combina- 
tion with the sulphuric acid, and the carbonic acid with 
the lime, forming compounds which are not volatile, and, 
consequently, destitute of all smell. Now if we strew 
the floors of our stables, from time to time, with common 
gypsum, they will luse all their offensive smell, and none 
of the ammonia which forms can be lost, but will be re- 
tained in a condition serviceable as manure. 

With the exception of urea, uric acid contains more 
nitrogen than any other substance generated by the living 
organism; it is soluble in water, and ‘ean be thus absorbed 
by the roots of plants, and dts nitrogen assimilated in the 
form of ammonia, and of the oxalate, hydrocyanate, or 
carbonate of ammonia. 

It would be extremely interesting to study the trans- 
formations which uric acid suffers in a living plant. For 
the purpose of experiment, the plant should be maide to 
grow in charcoal powder previously heated to redness, 
and then mixed with pure uric acid. The examination of 
the juice of the plant, or of the component parts of the 
seed| or fruit, would be a means of easily detecting the 
differences. 

In respect to the quantity of nitrogen contained in ex- 
crements, 100 parts of the urine of a healthy man are 
equal to 1300 parts of the fresh dung of a h&rse, accord- 
ing td the analyses of Macaire and Marcet, and to 600 
parts of those ofacow. Hence it is evident that it would 
be of much importance to agriculture if none of the hu- 
man urine were lost. The powerful effects of urine as a 
manure are well known in Flanders, but they are con- 
sidered invaluable by the Chinese,.who are the oldest 
agricultural people we know. Indeed so much value is 
attached to the influence of human excrements by these 
people, that laws of the state forbid that any of them 
should be thrown away, and reservoirs are placed in 
every house, in which they are collected with the great- 
est care. No other kind of manure is used for their corn- 
fields. 

China is the birthplace of the experimental art; the in- 
cessant striving afler experiments has conducted the Chi- 
nese a thousand veurs since to discoveries, which have 
been the envy and admiration of Europeans for centuries, 
especially in regard to dyeing and painting, and to the 
manufactures of porcelain, silk, and colors for painters. 
These we were long unable to imitate, and yet they were 
discovered by them without the assistance of scientific 
principles; for in the books of the Chinese we find recipes 
and directions for use, but never explanations of pro- 
cesses. 

Halfa century sufficed to Europeans, not only to equal 
but to surpass the Chinese in the arts and manufactures, 
and this was owing merely to the application of correct 
principles deducted from the study of chemistry. But 
how infinitely inferior is the agriculture of Europe to that 
of China! The Chinese are the most admirable garden- 
ers and trainers of plants, for each of which they under- 
stand how to prepare and apply the best adapted ma- 
nure. The agriculture of their country is the most per- 
fect in the word ; and there, where the climate in the most 
fertile districts differs little from the European, very little 
value* is attached to the excrements of animals. With 
us thick books are written, but no experiments institut- 











ed; the quantity of manure consumed by this ang on 
plant, is expressed in hundredth parts, a bares: — 
not what manure is! : 
Jf we admit that the liquid and solid excreinents of may 
amount on an average to 1} lbs, daily (5-4 Ib. urine coe 
Ib. faeces,) and that both taken together contain 3 per i 
of nitrogen, then in one year they will amount fat Arg 
which contain 16.41 Ibs. of nitrogen, a quantity suffic) ? 
to yield the nitrogen of S00 Ibs. of wheat, rye, oa ne 
900 Ibs. of barley. (Boussingaull.) i. 
This is much more than it is necessary to add to 
acre of land, in order to obtain, with the assistance of the 
uitrogen absorbed from the atinosphere, the richest “fe 
sible cropevery year. Every town and farm might th 
supply itself with the manure, which besides containing 
the most nitrogen, contains also the most phosphatese 
and if an alternation of the crops were adopted, they 
would be more abundant. By using, at the smetier 
bones and the lixiviated ashes of wood, the ensestionn 
of animals might be completely dispensed with, "y 
When human excrements are treated in a proper man- 
ner, So as to remove the moisture which they contain with- 
out permitting the escape of ammonia, they may be put 
into such a form as will allow them to be twansporned 
even to great distances. : 
This is already attempted in many towns, and the 
preparation of human excrements for transportation cone 
stitute not an unimportant branch of industry. But the 
manner in which this is done is the most injudicious 
which could be conceived. In Paris, for example, the ex- 
crements are preserved in the houses in open casks, from 
which they are collected and placed in deep pits at Mont 
faucon, but are not sold until they have attained a certain 
degree of dryness by evaporation in the air. But whilst 
lying in the receptacles appropriated for them in the 
houses, the greatest part of their urea is converted into 
carbonate of ammonia ; lactate and phosphate of ammonia 
are also formed, and the vegetable matters contaiyed in 
them putrefy ; all their sulphates are decomposed, whilst 
their sulphur forms sulphuretted hydrogen and hydro- 
sulphate ofammonia. The mass when dried by ex 
ure to the air has lost more than half of the nitrogen 
which the excrements originally contained ; for the am- 
monia escapes into the atmosphere along with the water 


*Davis, in his History of China, states that every sub- 
stance convertible into manure is diligently husbanded. 
“The cakes that remain afier the expression of their veg- 
etable vils, horns and hoofs reduced to powder, together: 
with soot and ashes, and the contents of common sewers 
are much used, The plaster of old kitchens, which in 
China have no chimneys, but an opening at the top, is 
much valued : so that they will sometimes put new plaster 
onakitchen for the sake of the old. All sorts of hair are 
used as manure, and barber’s shavings are carefully ap- 
propriated to that purpose. The annual produce must be 
considerable, in a country where some hundred millions 
of heals are kept constantly shaved. Dung of all ani- 
mals, but more especially night-soil, is esteemed above 
all others. Being sometimes formed into cakes, it is dried 
in the sun, and in this state becomes an object of sale to 
farmers, who dilute it previous to use. They construct 
large cisterns or pits lined with lime plaster, as well as 
earthen tubs sunk in the ground, with straw over them tw 
prevent evaporation, in which all kinds of vegetables and 
animal refuse are collected. ‘These being diluted with a 
sufficient quantity of liquid, are left to undergo the putres 
factive fermentation, and then applied to the land.” 

“In the ease of every thing except rice, the Chinese 
seem to manure rather the plant itself than the soil, sup- 
plying it copiously with their liquid preparation.” 

“The Chinese husbandman,” observes Sir G. Staunton 
(Embassy, Vol. IL, p. 476,) “always steeps the seeds he 
intends to sow in liquid manure, until they swell, and 
germination begins to appear, which, experience has taught 
him, will have the effeet of hastening the growth of plants, 
as well as of defending them against the insects hidden ia 
the ground in which the seeds are sown. ‘T'o the roots 
of plants and fruit-trees the Chinese farmer applies liquid 
manure likewise.” 

These statements are confirmed by others which have 
heen kindly communicated to me by a gentleman whose 
opportunities for observation during a residence in China 
of several years, were ample, and whose liberality and 
devotion to agriculture and horticulture have already coi- 
ferred upon the community results of great interest and 
value. 
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which evaporates ; and the residue now consists princi- 


lly of phosphate of lime, with phosphate and lactate of 
ammonia, and small quantities of urate of magnesia and 
fatty matter. Nevertheless it is still a very powerful 
manure, but its valne as such would be twice or four times 

reat, if the excrement before being’ dried were neu- 
welized with a cheap mineral acid. 

Jn other manufactories of manure, the excrements whilst 
still soft are mixed with the ashes of wood, or with earth,* 
both of which substances contain a large quantity of caus- 
tic lime, by means of which a complete expulsion of all 
their ammonia is effected, and they are completely depri- 
yed of smell. But such a residue applied as manure can 
act only by the phosphates which it still contains, for all 
the ammoniacal salts have been decomposed, aud their 
ammonia expelled. 

The sterile soils of the South American coast are ma- 
nured with a substance called guano. consisting of urate 
of ammonia, and other ammoniacal salts, by the use of 
which a luxuriant vegetation, and the richest crops are 
obtained.t ‘The corn-fields in China receive no other 
manure than human excrements. But we cover our fields 
every year with the seeds of weeds, which from their 
nature atid form pass undigested along with the excre- 
ments through animals, without being deprived of their 
power of germination, and yet it is considered surprising 
that where they have once flourished. they cannot again 
be expelled by all our endeavours: we think it very as- 
tonishing, while we really sow them ourselves every 

ear. A famous botanist, attached to the Dutch embassy 
to China, could scarcely find a single plant on the corn- 
fields of the Chinese, except the corn itself.[ 

The urine of horses contains less nitrogen and phos- 
phates than that of men. According to Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin it contains only five per cent. of solid matter, 
and in that quantity only 0,7 of urea; whilst 100 parts 
of the urine of a man contain more than four times as 
much. 

The urine of a cow is particularly rich in salts of pot- 
ash; but according to Roue//e Brande, it is almost des- 
titute of salts of soda. The urine of swine contains a 
large quantity of the phosphate of magnesia and ammonia; 
cabienes it is that concretions of this salt are so frequent- 
ly found in the urinary bladders of these animals. - 

It is evident that if we place the solid or liquid excre- 
ments of man, or the liquid excrement of animals, on our 
land, in equal proportion to the quantity of nitrogen re- 
moved from it in the form of plants, the sum of this ele- 
mentin the soil must increase every year ; for the quan- 
tityewhich we thus supply, another portion is added from 
theatmosphere.' The nitrogen which we export as corn 
and cattle, and which is thus absorbed by large towns, 
serves only to benefit other farms, if we do not replace 
it. A farm which possesses no pastures, and not fields 
sufficient for the cultivation of fodder, requires manure 
containing nitrogen to be imported from elsewhere, if it 
is desired to produce a full crop. In large farms, the an- 
nual expenditure of nitrogen is completely replaced by 
means of the pastures. 

The only absulute loss of nitrogen, therefore, is limit- 
ed to the quantity which man carries with him to his 
grave ; but this at the utmost cannot amount to more than 
3 lbs. for every individual, and is being collected during 
his whole life. Nor is this quantity lost to plants, for it 
escapes into the ammonia during the putrefaction and de- 
cay of-the body. 

A high degree of culture requires an increased supply 
ofmanure. With the abundance of the manure the pro- 
duce in corn and cattle will augment, but must diminish 
with its deficiency. . 

*This is practiced in the vicinity of large cities in the 
United States. 

{The recent analysis of guano, given by M. Voelckel 
{page 80,] confirms what Klaproth found, viz. that among 
its characteristic constituents it contains, besides unchan- 
ged uric acid, a considerable quantity of two of its usual 
products of decomposition. viz. oxalic acid and ammonia. 
The action of guano has been ascribed by some to the 
products of the decomposition of the organic matter, like 
humus, rather than to its ammoniacal salts. The very 
small proportion of this matter which appears from the 
above analysis to be soluble, and the thin sprinkling of the 
gvano which is given to a field, seem to render it probable 
that the organic matter can have but little influence, 

‘. TIngenhouss on the Nutrition of Plants, page 120 
(German edition.) - 7 





From the preced: . cemarks it must be evident, that the 
greatest value shou. +e attached to the liquid excrements 
of man andanimals, « ien a manure is desired which 
shall supply nitrogen .» the soil. The greatest part of a 
superabundant crop, or, in other words, the increase of 
growth which isin our power, can be obtained exclusive- 
ly by their means. 

When itis considered that with every pound af ammo- 
nia which evaporates, a loss of 60 Ibs. of corn is sdstained, 
and that with every pound of urine a pound of wheat 
might be produced, the indifference with which these 
liquid excrements are regarded is quite incomprehensible. 
In most places, only the solid excrements inpregnated 
with the liquid are used, and the dunghills containing 
them are protected neither from evaporation nor from 
rain. The solid excrements contain the insoluble, the 
liquid all the soluble phosphates, and the latter contain 
likewise all the potash which existed as organic salts in 
the plants consumed by the animals. 

Fresh bones, wool, hair, hoofs, and horn, are manures 
containing nitrogen as well as phosphates, and are con- 
sequently fit to aid the process of vegetable life. 

One hundred parts of dry bones contain from 32 to 33 
per cent. of dry gelatine ; now, supposing this to contain 
the same quantity of nitrogen as animal glue, viz. 5,28 
per cent., then 100 parts of bone must be considered as 
equivalent to 250 parts of human urine. , 

Bones may be preserved unchanged for thousands of 
years, in dry or even in moist soils, provided the access 
of rain is prevented, as is exemplified by the bones:of an- 
tedeluvian animals found in loam or gypsum, the interior 
parts being protected by the exterior from the action of 
water. Butthey become warm when reduced to a fine 
powder, and moistened bones generate heat and enter into 
putrefaction ; the gelatine which they contain is decompo- 
sed, and jts nitrogen converted into carbonate of amme- 
nia and other ammoniacal salts, which are retained in a 
great measure by the powder itseif. (Bones burnt till 
quite white, and recently heated to redness, absorb 7.5 
umes their volume of pure ammoniacal gas.) 

Charcoal ina state of powder must be considered as a 
very powerful means of promoting the growth of plants on 
heavy soils, and particularly on such as consist of argil- 
laceous earth. 

Ingenhouss proposed dilute sulphuric acid as a means of 
increasing the fertility of a soil. Now, when this acid is 
sprinkled on calcareous soils, gypsum (sulphate of lime) 
is immediately formed, which of course prevents the ne- 
cessity of manuring the soils with this material. 100 parts 
of concentrated sulphuric acid diluted with from 800: to’ 
1000 parts of water, are equivalent to 176 parts of gypsum. 

CoLLEcTION AND use or Manure In Cuina. 
(Extract from tiie communication referred to in the above.) 

“Human urine is, if possible, more husbanded by the 
Chinese than night soil for manure ; every farm, or patch 
of land for cultivation, has a tank where all substances 
convertible into manure are carefully deposited, the whole 
made liquid by adding urine in the proportion required, 
and invariably applied to the soil in that-state. The bu- 
siness of collecting urine and night soil employs an im- 
mense number of persons, who deposite tubs in every 
house in the cities for the reception of the urine of the in- 
mates, which vessels are removed daily with as much care 
as our farmers remove their honey from the hives. The 
night soil is collected inthe same way, as well as on 
the roads and byplaces, persons being always on the alert 
with baskets and rakes to avail of the least particle that 
appears. . The Chinese getas much off their land, as it is 
capable of producing, and this is done by the liberal use 
of manure,. and application of much more labor in work- 
ing the soil than in other countries. The reason they 
do not use dung is, that they have comparatively no ani- 
mals; horses and cattle are so rare, that every thing ex- 
cept ploughing, which is done with the buffalo, is accom- 
plished by manual labor.” 





Crushed Feed.—We have satisfied our own mind that 
at least one-fourth may be saved by simply crushing the 
corn and oats fed out to horses—and that if the corn and 
cob be crushed together, that two-fifths may be saved in 


quantity, and that the animals will thrive better upon it. 
Horses, should be given at this season, in their meals, 


twice a week, a half pint of linseed meal. It serves to 


regulate the bowels, correct the crudities of the blood, and 
improve the coat of hair. , 


Price oF Pork 1n Iii: so1s.—The editor of the Union 
Agriculturist, published at Chicago, Illinois, has the fol- 
lowing article upon the low price of pork the present 
season, in that region of couutry. It is gloomy enough 
in all conscience. 

“The Raising of Pork.—It would be nothing wonder- 
ful if some, many, Western Farmers become so discourag- 
ed at the little value of pork the past season, as to de- 
termine to have nothing more to do with it except to 
raise enough for home consumption. It has been said, 
that the fortunate farmer, if he found the purchaser in par- 
ticular good humor, could get $12 per dozen for his hogs 
by throwing in the little ones, weighing less than 200 
lbs.; and we admit there is considerable foundation for 
the story; but we would have it remembered that the world 
will not all turn Jews. Pork is still going to be used, 
and the present surplus will sood disappear. Pork can 
be raised cheapest where corn is most easily cultivated ; 
and is there any section that can compete with the West 
in raising corn? We therefore think the farmers of the 
West should make their calculations to continue the rais- 
ing Of pork moderately. It will not be long before they 
will get enough above a fair price to pay them for the 
present decline; and taking one year with another, they 
will find it will pay well. 

Some, doubtless, who have been to considerable ex- 
pense for fixtures, will find to their cost, that just as they 
have got fairly out of the work, and their fixtures about 
destroyed, pork raising will begin to be profitable.” 





Peacu Trees—We copy the following remarks by the’ 
editor of the Union Agriculturist, upon the method of 
preserving peach trees from being winter killed, a casual- 
ty to which they have of late years been much subjected. 

“We are satisfied the great difficulty in raising Peach 
Trees in the west is their winter killing, so termed. We 
think it more properly spring killing ; for it is occasioned 
by their freezing after the sap has been started in the spring. 
When a tree is frozen, it is frozen ; and an increase of cold 
can do itno harm. But in the spring of the year, when 
the vessels become filled with sap, then the Peach Tree 
suffers from frost by having their vessels burst. To pre- 
vent it is, to heap manure and litter about the roots after 
the ground is frozen, so that the frost will not be drawn 
out by a warm day or two. A little water or snow mix- 
ed with the litter will do no harm.” 

There is something rational in these suggestions, in 
‘our opinion, and therefore, commend the patagraph to the 
consideration of ourreaders. We know that if water be 
frozen in stone, or earthen vessels, and it be suddenly 
thawed, that it will break, whereas if the thawing be gra- 
dually bone, no injury ensues; and may not’ t'2 same 
cause produce a like effect in vegefable vesse:s, or in oth- 
er words, in the sap vessels of the peach tree ? 





RABBITS GIRDLING FRUIT TREES—Mr, E. W. Brews- 
ter, of Elgin, Illinois, has arrested the depredation of rab- 
bits from girdling his fruit trees by washing them with a 
wash of lime and soap suds made to the consistence of 
‘cream, which was put on the bodies of the trees with. a 
common paint brush. Although the rabbits had made 
great havoc up to the time ofits application, no farther in- 
jury was done after the use of the wash. Mr. B. thinks 
the wash should be renewed. tig ae 

We are of opinion that a paint composed of lime, scoteh 
snuff, and soft soap, instead of soap suds, would be better, 
as it would be more lasting: ‘The lime, snuff arid soap 
should be ground, or at all events well mixed, so as to 
thoroughly incorporate the whole together. 





A Sream Excavator or Eartu.—A Steam machine 
is now in operation near Troy, N. Y. for the excavation 
of earth, vhich performs the labor of 50 men.’ Theearth 
is excavated by an iron ladle, with sharp prongs. The 
weight of earth taken up at one dip of the ladle, is about 
a ton, and occupies 45 seconds. The ladle is construct- 
ed with a moveable bottom, which opens, allowing the 
earth to fall into a car immediately under it. | A car+is 
thus loaded every two minutes; the machine answers'ev- 
ery end of its invention, and was originated by the late 





Mr. Otis, formerly a contractor on the Western Railroad. 
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AoricutturaL Improvement in Mississirri—Batti- 
MORE MECHANICS. 

We with pleasure publish the annexed resolutions and 
accompanying remarks from an esteemed correspondent 
in Mississippi, and rejoice to find that a proper spirit is 
aroused in that fertile and beautiful country, no longer to 
be bound down to he cultivation of a single product, but to 
amend their system so as to embrace a more comprehensive 
range, and particularly in those branches which: will ena- 
ble them to supply their own “bread and meat.” We have 
felt it our duty from time to time to urge this course upon 
our Southern friends, and every day’s observation, and the 
deepest reflection, convince us, that their future prosperi- 
ty depends upon the adoption of the course pointed out— 
for, independent of other reasons, the evidences are too nu- 
merous any longer to doubt, thatthe attempt now making 
by the British government to produce cotton in India, to 
supplant, in a measure, our staple in her markets, will be 
successful. 

There will be a difficulty in the way of our manufac- 
turers embracing the invitation of the Society, from the 
want of an agency in New Orleans to attend to the tran- 
shipment of their machinery to the place of destination. 


Ata meeting of the state Agricultural society of Mis- 
sissippi held in the Capitol at Jackson on the 21st Jan’y 
1842, the following resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed. 

Resolved, T,hat the corresponding secretary be instruct- 
ed to address letters to such manufacturers of agricultural 
implements and machinery, as he may deem necessary, 
requesting them to furnish for the inspection of persons 
attending the fair in April next,such Agricultural imple- 
ments as they may wish to exhibit, either for premiums 
or for sale, that the Executive committee be responsible 
for the safe keeping, and exhibition of the same, and 
should the same be sold under the instruction of the 
owner, for the payment of the purchase money. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed whose duty 
it shall be to examine all agricultural implements and 
machinery, that may be exhibited at said fair, they shall 
publish in the newspapers of the state a description of 
such implements as they may approve, the name or names 
of the makers, and their residence, together with the cost 
of the article. delivered at Jackson, and recommend the 
game to thé planters and farmers of this state. 

The following are the Executive Committee, to wit: 
James Rucks, f1. G. Runnells, W. M. Rives, Dan!. Mayes, 
John B. Peyton, Doctor Farrar and Benjamin Ricks. 
The President, Vice President, Recording and Corres- 

ing Secretaries and Treasurer, are ex officio mem- 
ape said Committee. Cuinton, Feb. 2d, 1842. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir :--Above I hand you acopy of two resolutions 
passed ata late agricultural meeting of the state society. 
As the surest way of communicating the «esired informa- 
tion, may 1 ask of you the favour to give them a place in 

rcolumns. The mechanics of. Baltimore are taking 
a‘noble stand in the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, and are doing their country more real service 
than all the brawling functionaries at Washington com- 
bined. There is at this.time a great and growing demand 
in Mississippi for improved agricultural machinery. We 
have ascertained by sad experience that to grow cotton 
alone, and buy our bread and meat, was but poor economy 
and was far from being the road meer to wealth or en- 
joyment; grain growing and stock raising have now be- 
come general # cardi the state, aadthene is conse- 
quently a great demand for improved stock and improv- 
ed machinery, Ploughs, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, 
Cob Mills, Thrashers, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows, 
and-though last not least, Mott’s Agricultural Furnace 
‘ finda ready market. If Mr. Mott will exhibit one 
jis largest size at our fair, and if it half equals the de- 
I will; bind myself to find a purchaser for it, and 
most probably an order fora dozen more. | trust that 
. manofacturers will all give us a specimen of their 
Toeaebapen thatioccesion, The society has a large 
iv the capitol appropriated by the Legislature for 
of all articles entrusted to the care of the 
‘Executive committee will be prompt and 
thediseharge of their duty. 


servant, 
. S. Tanrrey, Cor. Sec’y. 










For the American Farmer. 
Corn—Bapen Cory, irs vatue—Mr. Bapen’s HosPi- 
TALITY, AND Goop MANAGEMENT. 


Near Bryantown, Charles Co. Md. 
March 8th, 1842. 


Mr. Editor :—Confined to the house for some time 
past with an attack of the rheumatism, | have been be- 
guiling.some of my tedious hours by taking a peep into 
your valuable Journal of several years past, with a hope 
of acquiring something from the great mass of Agricultural 
matter therein contained which will prove beneficial to my 
farming operations; how far | have succeeded I cannot 
yet say, but (like a well drilled soldier after a short fur- 
lough) I begin once more to feel ready accoutred to en- 
ter the field of operations with reneweil energy to bring 
the approaching campaign toa sucessful issue. 

In casting my eye over the numerous essays and commu- 
nications on agricultural, rural and domestic economy? 
nothing seems to have engaged greater attention than the 
culture of Indian corn. Various opinions have been ex- 
pressed, and various experiments have been maie in re- 
gard to the best kind of corn for cultivation. The Baden, 
Dutton, Tree, early yellow, old 8 rowed, and Gourdseed 
have all received a due portion of public patronage, yet no 
settled opinion in favour of any particular variety seems 
to pervade any considerable part of our extensive country. 
—Now, Mr. Editor, as every feather has its weight (tho’ 
it be trifling) J have concluded to throw my preponder- 
ance in favour of a certain variety of corn, which for 8 
years pist | have strictly tested by cultivating ¢hat and 
other kinds of the great “staff of life.” Ten years ago 
riding through the neighborhood of Nottingham in Prince 
George’s County, about 20 miles from home, my attention 
was repeatedly attracted by fields of corn presenting a 
most prolific appearance, whilst other adjoining fields 
wore the meagre aspect of a scanty crop.—Feeling great 
anxiety to ascertain the cause of such a difference between 
adjoining fields of corn, J determined to spend a night 
with my old friend Thomas N. Baden, the proprietor of 
one of the above mentioned prolific fields of corn; know- 
ing that I should not only obtain all the desired informa- 
tion as to his corn, but a hearty welcome and comfortable 
quarters for myself and horse; J accordingly turned my 
horses head, about sundown, towards the old bachelor’s, 
and further trouble I had not, for Fox well knew the 
place where he had been kirdly treated many times be- 
fore, and in a very short time landed me plump at the old 
bachelor’s door. After a social greeting, and the usual 
routine of an old bachelor’s duties, the nature of which, 
Mr. Editor, if you ever were on that list, you can much 
better: imagine than I can define, we found ourselves 
quietly seated by acomfortable fire, quite unannoved by 
the clattering sounds ofa scolding wile or bawling babes, 
a great consolation you must know, to all old bachelors. 
—An early walk next morning, took us to the stable (for 
Mr. Baden is not only remarkable for raising prolific corn, 
but fine blooded horses too) when Oscar, and Cupid, and 
Punch, and half dozen other fine colts of famous pedigrees 
and beautiful forms, were severally paraded, and their 
merits fully discussed as they proudly passed in open re- 
view before us: Atheme so pleasing to the owner oc- 
cupied our time until breakfast was over, when our anti- 
cipated long walk over the farm began; neither time or 
space will allow me to give the particulars of our peram- 
bulations; suffice it to say however, that ] had never wit- 
nessed on a plantation where similar obstacles were to 
encounter, a more judicious system for the progressive 
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—and here I will remark, that in improving and amelior« 
ating the condition of my domestic concerns nothing ever 
inspired me with such zeal as my occasional visits to see 
my old friend in Prince George’s, and altho’ 20 miles off, 
his farm ever proved a shining beacon to m plans 
and improvements. But let us return to the Baden corn the 
principal object of this communication, from which I 
have very unintentionally digressed in following an oh 
Bachelor, with all his hospitality, through the different 
minutia of a well regulated farm. The followin i 
I accordingly obtained my seed corn from Mr. Baden: | 
succeeded in making the extraordinary crop of 425 barrels 
from a field from which | had never obtained more than 
225.—The superiority of my field over my neighbours? 
created considerable anxiety among the corn makers of 
Charles County, and ina short time, such favourable 
representations of my crop were circulated for many miles 
around, that the next spring I sold all Icould spare (sa 
200 barrels) for seed corn to my surrounding neighbours 
The season proved unpropitious for a corn crop that year, 
a cool dry summer succeeded by an early frost prevented 
it from arriving to maturity, consequently the crop proved 
short, and unsound.—Another year’s trial terminated al- 
most as fatally owing to similar causes—a complete reyo. 
lution in public opinion in regard to the Baden corn, was 
the consequence. Those who had been the greatest ad- 
mirers of this corn, became its severest denouncers,— 
One of my neighbours selected 2 acres of land of similar 
quality, one he planted in the Baden, the other in his own 
old Gourdseed—from the Baden he made 19 barrels, from 
his own 8} barrels; and notwithstanding this great differ. 
ence, in favour of the Baden. he discarded it and returned 
exclusively to his own, under the mistaken impression 
that the Baden was a late and light corn and hard to keep 
sound after being housed. 
The general opinion in Charles county seems to be, that 
the Baden is not only a latter and light corn, but hard to 
preserve after being housed, and under that impression 
(improperly imbibed from the failure of two unpropitious 
seasons, when all other kinds shared the same fate) its 
cultivation has. been almost entirely abandoned in this 
County. As tomyself, I have continued to cultivate the 
Baden ever since | obtained it, and with the exception of 
the 2 years above alluded to, when every species of corn 
failed, have universally on loamy lands realized my most 
sanguine expectations. Inclining to the opinion, that it 
did not suit so well on stiff or low cold soils, | determined 
to amalgamate it with the 8 rowed corn, which is a flinty 
heavy variety, by planting both kinds together, and select- 


ring the seed for 2 or3 years promiscuously from the 


whole. ‘The Baden as amalgamated by me,. I have no 
doubt, is considerably improved for the soil of Charles 
county, which is rather coarser and heavier than the soil 
of Prince George's, and other adjacent counties.—As a 
proof that the deep rooted prejudice in Charles County 
against the Baden corn is somewhat subsiding, the same 
gentleman who discarded it some years ago, after having 
made 19 barrels from the Baden and S$ from his own to 
the acre (than whom a more successful corn’ maker ‘Joes 
notlive in old Charles,) obtained his seed corn from me 
last year, after having for several years cultivated the most 
approved kinds among us here. 

The Baden variety is, in my humble opinion, admira- 
bly adapted to quick light soils, and for the alluvial lands 
of Prince George’s, Calvert and Anne Arundel counties, 
cannot be excelled if equalled in productiveness. by any 
other kind; indeed, J wou/d give it a decided preference 





improvement and good order of the lands, crops, build- 
ings, cattle and other stock, and farming utensils. His 
famous field of corn, which like @ good desert, had been 
held back to top off our agricultural feast, at length pre- 
sented itself in bold attire for our admiration; and there 
we halted, surveyed, and admired: each stalk seemed to 
groan under its redundant weight of from 3 to 8 years, 
and [feel sure that old Cincinnatus in his day would have 
been proud of such a field. 1 learned from Mr. Baden 
that he had selected his seed corn for a number of years 
back from the most prolific stalks, and had truly attained 
that high degree of perfection which his field thus de- 
monstrated ; anil at the same time, kindly offered to 
furnish me with my seed corn the ensuring spring.—l 
returned home, as I:had often done before, highly gratifi- 
ed with my agricultural visit, with an increased determin- 
ation to apply all my energies in improving the condition 
of a farm. which a few years, previous had fallen into my 
hands, much exhausted and worn out by bad cultivation 


over all other varielies which [ have ever seen or tried; 
besides, it yields more fodder.—And now, Mr. Editor, al- 


‘ though our worthy friend has failed to multiply and re- 
|plenish the earth with any of his own species, yet as he 


has done so witha peculiar kind of corn of his own pro- 
duction, by which he will be a great benefactor to man- 
kind, he surely deserves the thanks and good wishes of 
large portion of the people of this county, the old maids 
not even excepted—and since his name will descend 1 
generations yet to come in the Baden Corn, what an incen 
tive should it be to all old. bachelors who are debarred the 
consolation of transinitting their inemory to posterity by 
any of their own species. to do some good act to mankind 
in general, by which their names will be perpetuated toge 
nerations yet unborn, — H. U1. Haweinst 
Fat Caitle—Mr. J. Maybury Turner drove through 
our streets on Saturday, two beeves of surpassing beauty. 





They weighed as they stood 5,740 pounds, one weighing 
fifty pounds more than the other. “hey were raised by 





Mr. Hower, of York county, Pa.—Sun. 
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For the American Farmer. 
s or AN Essay ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE 
Eartu—( Concluded.) 
By Dr. William L. Horton. 

In an essay it is not to be expected that we should do 
any thing more than give the outlines ofa theory so full 
of interest and incident that to elucidate it would require 

me. . 
“ow close of our former paper we had under consid - 
eration the breaking up of the crust of the earth, and ob- 
served that a large portion of the earth had not undergone 
that operation. All those extensive prairies of the West 
on this continent are of that formation. The cause ol 
their not having been clothed with forest trees is that they 
are based on horizontal beds of limestone, and there is not 
asufficient depth of soil above them to afford a due sup- 
ly of moisture for their support. These beds of lime- 
stone were deposited from the waters of the ocean, when 
this continent formed a portion of its bed.- The time ne- 
cessary to have produced such an effect must have been 
t, when itis known that this deposition is in some 
laces over an hundred feetin thickness. In some places 
itremains entirely bare, as it does at Cherry Valley, in 
the state of New York, and in the county of Genesee, in 
the same state. Generally, however, it is covered by a 
soil more or less thick, commonly sufficient to produce 
in and grass. 

The reader is requested to keep in mind the premises 
we have advanced ; as on them must rest the conclusions 
which will follow, a development of which was the pri- 
mary object of this essay. 

The practice of boring to a great depth to obtain a sup- 

of fresh and salt water is common, and has been in 
use in various parts of the United States, for many years 

t. Wells called Artesian have been thus formed, va- 
rying in depth from 100 to 1600 feet. In some few in- 
stances the work has been abandoned without accomplish- 
ing the object ; but generally a supply of water has been 

ocured. 

The salt works at Salina, Onondago county, N. York, 
are supplied with water which flows at the surface from 
natural springs, and others occasionally through the west- 
ern country in the same way ; but a majority by water 
from Artesian wells. ‘Those near Pittsburg, Pa. are from 
400 to 500 feet deep. The writer visited one near Wheel- 
ing, Va. in the year 1827, which was then over 900 feet 
deep, and salt water had not then been reached. Tubes of 
copper or iron are inserted to prevent the flow of lateral 
springs, as well as to prevent, laterally, the escape of the 
water from the true Artesian spring: {a most instances 
the water flows at the surface of the ground, and some- 
times rises above it. The question which naturally aris- 
es is—How, or by what agency, is the water thus raised 
from their great depth to the surface? 

Weare in the first place to conclude, (and from the pre- 
mises tlie conclusion is natural) that there is underneath 
the larger mountains of the globe a corresponding cavi- 
ty. And in the second place that this cavity is mostly fill- 
ed with water and gases. That as the gases are com- 
pressible and elastic, they are exerting a continued action 
on the water, and force it in every direction to seek vent 
by which it may escape. When a body of gas is struck 
by the auger a stream of gas is discharged ; this has some- 
times occurred. A body of petrolium has sometimes 
been bored into, and a large quantity of itdischarged. On 
the eastern side of the Alleghany mpuntains fresh water 
iscommonly obtained, on the Western, salt. In support 
of our theory, that the earth has at some remote period 

been a heated mass, it is found that the temperature -in- 
creases in proportion to the depth. An Artesian well 1600 
feet deep, -which has been lately formed near Paris, in 
France, affords water of a very considerably increased 
temperature. That the water is forced up by the com- 
pression of gases must be evident from the fact, that it is 
as readily obtained on high lands as in valleys. That 
such gases do exist in considerable quantity, in the cav- 
erns of the eartli, we have proof positive from the fact, 
that they are known to escape frequently in springs, such 


OUTLINE 


as the Saratoga, &e. in some instances unaccompanied by | 


water, such as the grotto Del Coer, &c. A tower on 
Lake Erie is lighted by hydrogen:gas, naturally formed in 
the earth. 

This theory of the earth’s structure may have been he- 
fore described ; but the writer has not seen it, nor has he 
any knowledge that the agent concerned in causing the 
waier to flow from Artesian wells has been known. A 
knowledge of this formation is essential to the agricultur- 





ist and others ; for a supply of fresh wate: x always an 
object of the first importance, and in many instances it 
can be obtained by boring more readily than in any oth- 
er way. The water of superficial springs is raised by 
gravity—that is to say—the high ground,commonly finds 
vent at the fot of the hill; sometimes the origin of a 
spring exists on one hill and the outlet on another ; the 
water being confined underneath a bed of clay. In this 
instance the water is sometimes carried under a conside- 
rable valley, and under other streams, and is by gravity 
forced up on the opposite hill. Our theory has nothing 
to do with these superficial springs. It inculeates the doc- 
trine that there are profound cavities filled with water and 
gases in most parts of the earth. ‘That when these cavi- 
ties are penetrated with an auger, the water, by the elas- 
ticity of the gases, is forced to the surface, or near Il— 
sometimes above it; and an artificial spring is thus form- 
ed. e 

To possess the knowledge that water may be obtained 
in alyjost any situation must be a source of gratification 
to many, who are so located that its procurement appears 
almost a matter of impossibility. This knowledge may 
be the means of saving much labor and expense in en- 
deavoring to procure water in the common way. 

Lastly. This knowledge will certainly save those pos- 
sessed of it from the imposition of water quacks, who go 
about the country professing to point out springs of water 
by a forked hazle, called a divining rod, which some men, 
claiming to be called learned, to the shame of science, 
have attempted to impose on the public as an art or mys- 
tery. W.L. Horton. 

Wood Lawn, Feb. 28th, 1842. 

Gas-Hovse Lime. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir—As you have noticed the lime offered for sale at 
the gas house, permit me to give you the result of an ex- 
periment made in 1834: 

7 Acres were measured off, when it received a solution 
of sulphate of soda and potash at the rate of 100 lbs. per 
acre, then broken up and harrowed, and laid off into 3 lots. 

No. 1, contained 3} acres, where it received in addition 
to the solution of salis, 4 bushels plaster paris and 50 
bushels.lime that had been used with gas liquor, she 
wheat sown and harrowed in. Product of 34 acres was 
125 dozen heavy sheaves. 

No. 2. 1} acres, received a second charge of the solu- 
tion of salts and 26 bushels (caustic) lime. Product of 
the 1} acres was 66 «loz. wheat. 

No. 3. 1} acres, in addition to the first solution of salts, 
26 bushels caustic lime. Product was 33 dozen light 
sheaves. 

We find a material difference in the products, although 
the location, and working was the same. If the lime from 
the gas liquor produced the difference, then your friend 
Dr. Horton, was mistaken in the value of the lime from 
the gas house. 

I have a few more experiments which were made in 
1834 with horn shavings, soot, sulphate soda, potash and 
lime, upon the same kind of soil, with wheat, rye and 
corn, and if the sun does not shine too warm, we will en- 
deavor to give them to you before dog-days.5 B——. 





Pace’s Portasre Saw-Mitt. 

In our last we spoke of a trial we had witnessed of this 
machine, and gave our views of its efficiency and power, 
and we are happy to find by the following certificate, that 
our opinion is sustained both by its facts and deductions. 

“We hereby certify that wethis day witnessed the 
operation of one of Mr. George Page’s Portable Saw 
Mills, and that, after it got fully under way, it cut a board 
from a log 11 feet 8 inches long by 34 inches wide, being 
more than at the rate of 10,000 feet per day. { 

From the simplicity of the machine, the ease with 
which it works, we esteem it one of great efficiency and 
worthy of public patronage.” How. F. Tuorntoy, Va. 

Wm. Horton Norris. 


Balt. Mar. 2, 1842. Eowarp P. Ruperts. 





Wuo can neat 1T ?—Samuel Hemenway, jr. of Tek- 
onsha, in this county, is raising a bull calf -this season 
which rather goes ahead of any thing we have ever seen. 


It is four months old, and weighs four hundred and ninety’ 


pounds! His breed is three-fourths Darham, one-eighth 


Holderness, one eighth common blond. Was soild when 


six weeks old for $50, to Mr. L. C. Kinney, of Bloom- 
ingdale, Iinois.—Murshall Patriot. 


SLAVE-HOLDERS’ ConVENTION. 

Since the proceedings published in the ‘Farmer’ on the 
23d ult. which were adopted by a meeting in Centreville 
on the 29th Jan. another general meeting appears to have 
been held in the same town on the 5th Feb. at which Dr. 
Goldsboroush presided ; and after a full and free discus- 
sion pro and con by Gen. Emory and W. A. Spencer, Esq. 
on the one side, and Judge Hopper and H.E. Wright, 
Esq. on the other; the question was taken on the motion 
to make the proceedings adopted on the 29th of January 
a substitute for those then moved at that meeting, which 
was determined in the negative; then the question was 
put on the adoption of the preamble and resolutions, 
which here follow, which was carried in the affirmative 
by a majority of the meeting. We observe that there is 
a very sharp and angry diseussion going on in the Cen- 
treville papers.on this subjeet. The bill embracing gen- 
erally the recommendations of the Slave-helders’ Conven- 
tion, which passed the House of Delegates, was rejected 


by the Senate. "The legislature adjourned sine die on the 
10th. oy 


Pustic Meetine rv CenTRevViLLE. 


February 5, 1842. 


In pursuance of a notice givena very large and respect- 
able meeting was held in the Court House at Centreville, 
on Saturday the 5th of February. The meeting was call- 
ed to order by General Emory, who proposed that Dr. 
R. Goldsborough, senr. be appointed to the chair, and :hat 
J. K.Cook be appointed secretary, which was unanimous- 
ly concurred in; after which the chair addressed the au- 
dience briefly but pertinently en the great importance of 
a cool and harmonious discussion, avowing at the same 
time his disapproval of the measures which had been a- 
dopted in ealling conventions for the purpose of discus- 
sing the subject which is now before the public, béast it 
shouldhave an inflammatory effect inarraying man against 
his fellow man. ‘ 

[Perhaps it behooves the humble individuakewho was 
ealled to act as secretary on the oeeasion merely to state 
that he coincides with the chair in the above, and intends 
to keep aloof from the subject by remaining neutral as he 
cannot endorse either the memorial of last Saturday or 
the preamble and resolutions of to day as they now stand.] 
After the conclusion of the chair, gen. Emory arose for the 
purpose of stating his viewe relative-to the course of pro- 
cedure, and after much diseussion it was finally resolved 
that a committee of five be appointed for the purpose of 
reporting a preamble and resolutions to this meeting who 
are opposed to the action of the Slaveholders’ Convention 
lately held at Annapolis, and the proceedings of last Satur- 
day. Judge Hopper and others opposing the measure, 
which finally was conceded to. The ehair then proceed- 
ed in conjunction with Gen’l Emory to nominate the com- 
mittee, who were composed of the®following gentlemen : 
Messrs. General Emory, Wm. A. Spencer, John Brown, 
John McKenney and Dr. Washington Finley. The com- 
mittee retired, and aftera lapse of time General Emory re- 
turned and read to the audience a ble to the resolu- 
tions which were being prepared by the -residue of the 
committee, and commented on the same until the commit- 
tee returned to report the resolutions, which was done by 
W. A. Spencer, Esq. at the request of the committee; after 
which Mr. Spencer, by permission, proceeded to speak to 
oe explain the resolutions for the space of a half an 
1our. 

After Mr. Spencer had coneluded, T. C.. Browne, Esq: 
rose and offered the memorial which was adopted by the 
meeting on last Saturday as a substitute for the 
and resolutions submitted this day by the committee. 

When the Honorable Judge in turn proceeded to ad- 
dress the audience for an hour and a half if required, for 
the purpose of speaking and reading papers as bei 
valent to the time occupied by General Emory and Wen 
A. Speneer, Esq. tho? a part of which was occupied,by 
Henry E. Wright, Esq. The day being now spent,the 
discussion ended by a few remarks from General Ematy 
in reply, when the question was called for and, 
as follows from the report of the tellers, seventy nine far 
the substitute, that is to-say' for the. proceedings.of apt 
Saturday, and eighty-two fo? the proceedings ,of to day, 





which eppears to leave a majority of three in favour of the 
preamble and resolutions offered to day aecording to the 
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report of the tellers, who were Messrs. D. C. H. Emory 
and W. A. Spencer. Rost. Gotpssporover, Ch’m. 

Jos. K. Coox, Sec’y. 

The committee, to which was referred the subject mat- 
ter of the proceedings of the Slaveholders’ Convention, in 
erder that they might express the opinions and wishes ol 
this meeting, take leave to report: ‘That they saw with 

t in the newspapers,a call from a section of the 
State, which like many other paris, smarts severely under 
the present condition of its.labouring population for the 
appointment of delegates, from all the counties to assem- 
ble at Annapolis, under the name of the Slaveholders’ 
Convention. We regretted this because the name chosen 
seemed to imply that there were separate interests in the 
State on the subject of labour among the farmers and plan- 
ters, when there is in fact no separate interests, and that 
this name was well calculated to excite the jealousies or 
the apprehensions of some of those who might not have 
an opportunity to participate in their proceedings, against 
any conclusions they may reach. The call was promptly 
responded to, from most of the counties, by naming large 
and respectable delegations to that convention, and this 
county was among the last to add its delegation to a meet- 
ing which then became inevitable, and had assumed so 
imposing a character, as to demand as we be believed, a 
representation from every county in the State. We were 
aware that but one sentiment and but one feeling existed 
among Slaveholders, on the subject of the corrupting and 
ruinous influence of the free blacks,on the character, the 
morals and the habits of their slaves, and their serious 
and mischievous influence and interference with white la- 
bour, and smarting under this accumulating evil, when 
they should assemble together and compare their respect- 
ive notes of complaint and grievance, which had fallen 
under their own observation, that they might proceed to 
méasures of harshness and rashness not entirely to be jus- 
tified by the occasion. The result of the Slaveholder’s 
Convention as reported by their committee and adopted 
by the body, was as we have reason to believe, the work 
of compromise ; and whilst there are parts of their recom- 
mendations highly useful and necessary as correctives of 
existing é¥ile,and in our opinion essential to ensure ef- 
fective operation of the system of laws enacted in the year 
1831, yet there are other propositions which we regard as 
being harsh and severe, and not called for by the present 
crisis. 

In the outset, we most emphatically say that we regard 
as unjust, ungenerous and disorganizing any attempt to 
inculcate the doctrine, that theré is any essential or impor- 
tant difference in their interests, between the non-slave- 
holder; and the slaveholder and the white labourer. We 
areall embarked in the same ship on the same ocean, and 
if serious evil shall overtake any part of the white crew, 
then are the rest sufferers in an equal degree. It is the 
pushing overboard of one'partof our crew by a race of 
people we never can make sailors of, which is emphuati- 
cally the ground work of all the: proceedings now agita- 
ting this community. 

We protest: against the limited space to which some 

are disposed to circumscribe those they call slave- 

_ Phey seem to regard “the great slaveholders” 

as they call them, as the only slaveholders, forgetting 
that the'man who holds one negro in bondage, is in fact, 
as much a slaveholder, as he who holds fifty. Soa man 
who Hiolds a negro for a term of years, and uses him as a 
slave, isa ‘im fact, whatever he may please to 
yoreall) himself. Nearly all that portion of our 
who do not, or’never have held slaves, are them- 

selves operatives or labourers. Whilst making these pro- 
testations, we solemnly warn all against the crime of agi- 
n- tthe crime of endeavouring to array in an- 
t position, one portion of our citizens against anoth- 
pene car ed all, against the heinous crime of at- 

, ‘our citizens into classes of friends or 

I portion of our population, which we 
mever can recognise as citizens. Let such 

that this necessarily leads to abolition: that 

the same sort of abolition which but 
’ ced its bitter fruits in the 
and Cincinnati—fruits 
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forget the ovea-ion of a false alarm in this county which 
happened not mauy years since, when the life of every 
poor negro in the county for the time being, was suspen- 
ded by a thread! 

Weare not the advocates of slavery in the abstract, nor do 
we.expect ever to be: we wish from the bottom of our hearts 
that an African foot had never trod the soil of Maryland : 
but we do believe that all history and all experience teach- 
es, that the two races of white and black men cannot exist 
in a State together, whenever they approach to any thing 
like equality of numbers, except in the condition of Mas- 
TER and slave : that the one class or the vther must in 
such event be exterminated ; and it is this direful and re- 
volting castastrophe, which is regarded at some future 
day as being inevitable in Maryland, if the ratio of popu- 
lation goes on to duplicate in the same manner it has for 
the last fifty years, and it is this probable condition, whieh 
the loWest toned as well asthe highes toned in the Slave- 
holders’ convention, we have no doubt desired to avert, 
by timely measures. ‘The slave class in this State is grad- 
ually and steadily on the decrease from causes not neces- 
sary to advert to here, and we are among those who be- 
lieve that the present number of free negroes in the State 
would not increase, if strong measures were applied to 
compel them to work, and their numbers were rigidly 
circumscribed, against accessions by emigration to the 
State, and against that most fruitful of all sources, eman- 
cipation at home, through the instrumentality of the Col- 
onization Society. 

We are aware that the law of 1831 was objected to by 
some although, expected to be effectua! at the time, which 
prohibits emancipation, except on certain conditions of 
leaving the State. Such feelings are always to be res- 
pected when sincere, however misguided and mistaken 
they may be, but we maintain that the arm of the law 
should always be exerted to restrain them, when their ef- 
fect is to do injury or mischief to others. We shall not 
undertake in this place to demonstrate to the man of con- 
science on this point, the evil and misery, injustice and 
inhumanity, instead of benefit, he inflicts upon the poor 
negro when he sets him free, ignorant, corrupt, uneduca- 
ted and debased as he too often is, requiring nine times 
out of ten a guardian and protector every day of his life, 
and that he ought to be restrained as an act of humanity 
to the poor negro, from doing this act, if for nothing else. 
If we proposed to prove to them the ruin, the degradation, 
the misery even to the annihilation of lives, they were in- 
flicting upon them when they set them free without one 
dollar in their pockets or one extra suit to their backs, we 
might content ourselves with going no farther than refer- 
ring to the fate of Mr. Hindman’s negroes left free with 
lands and property as their own, to support themselves 
on, so forcibly and so truly pourtrayed here last Saturday 
to illustrate an argument, not quite in our humble opinion, 
of so humane a character. 

We maintain that the legislature has a full and complete 
right to inhibit the turning loose on society a poor ignor- 
ant and corrupt negro, if they believe such an act to bean 
evil and an injury to society, and that they should exer- 
cise that right without hesitancy. Ifthis right be not per- 
fect, and it be not proper to prevent a man from doing an 
act by which he injures ‘or endangers society, because 
he fancies that he is rendering an acceptable service to his 
Maker—whence is the right derived, and whence comes 
the propriety of punishing a man by hanging or incarcer- 
ation in the penitentiary, for the enjoyment of the religious 
fanaticism of propagating abolition? Jt comes from that 
fundamental maxim in all free governments, which teach- 
es that a man may do whathe pleases with himself or his 
property, if at the same time he does no evil or injury to 
others. It comes from that fundamental law of the organ- 
ic government of Maryland, which declares “that no gift, 
sale or devise of lands to a minister, teacher or preach- 
er of the gospel as such, or to any religious sect, order or 
denomination, shall be made without the special leave of 
the legislature,” although the man may in his heart and 
conscience believe that his salvation depends on it. 

Whilst we regret the existence of the negro race here, 
and regret that even slavery exists in its mildest form ; be 
itremembered that we found it upon the land when we 
first opened oar eves, and having no alternative but one, 
we consider greatly worse, we feel bound to do our duty, 
our whole duty as masters to these servants, andso to 
manage them and so dispose of them, that we shall not 
inflict injury and evil upon others. It was the cupidity 
of England which forced upon this country negro slavery 
and all its evils, against the earnest remonstrance of some 





of the States at the time—the same England which is now 
disposed to disturb our domestic relations. 
[To be Concluded next week.) 
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HorricutturaL Memoranpa For Marcy, 


Frower DerartMent.—Camellias will be finishi 
their bloom, and will begin to grow; such as need jt 
should be repotted as described in our last. Inarch you 
plants, if it is desirable to increase any of the kindsin g 
collection. 

Roses will now be blooming; give good supplies of’ 
water, and syringe the foliage every other day. , 

Azaleas will now begin to bloom, and should recejyg’ 
an increased supply of water. 

Ericas may now be propagated with good success: 
young plants potted off in the fall may now be shifted. — 

Dahlias will now need more attention: if early bloom. 
ing plants are wanted, now is the proper time to pot the 
roots, 

Verbenasshould be shifted now into larger pots, and 
the branches tied to neatly made trellises. . 

Caciuses may be potted this month, and grafting may 
also be performed. 

Annual seeds may now be sown of such kinds as were 
recommended last month. 

Sparaxes, ixies, and similar bulbs, now coming into 
bloom, should be watered freely. 

Geraniums will require attention : keep them clear of 
the green fly ; and such as need it should be shifted. into 
larger sized pots. 

Tulips, hyacinths, §c., in beds in the open ground, will 
begin to show their shoots above the soil the latter part of 
the month : if the weather is mild, the beds should be then 
uncovered. . 

Pansies raised in boxes last month should now be pot. 
ted offten or twelve in a box, and placed in frames till the 
weather is sufficiently mild to plant out in the open air, 

Erythrina crista galli.—Plants of this fine flower ma 
be brought from the cellar to the green-house, to foward 
their growth. 

Salvia splendens, falgens, §c., may now be propaga 
ted by cuttings, for the purpose of planting in the borders 
in summer. 

Plants in frames should receive attention : give an abun- 
dance of air in all mild weather. 

Calceoarias should now be attended to; shift such as 
have already filled the pots with their roots. 

Fruit DerartmMent.—Grape vines will now begin to 
swell their buds and push their shoots ; where considera- 
ble heat has been kept up, they willalready have burst 
into leaf: care should be taken that the shoots are tied 
firmly up to the trellis: keep up an even temperature if 
cold nights occur, by increasing the fires: it is injuriogs. 
to the crop to suffer the vines to be retarded in their 
growth at this season. Give air, and syringe occasional- 
ly, as the weather will admit. 

Peach trees in pots, if brought into the house, as di- 
rected last month, will now be in bloom; leave off syring- 
ing until the fruit is set, when it may be resorted to again 
freely. 

Grape vines in the open air may be pruned this month, 
if ommitted in the fall. 

Scions of fruit trees may now be cut for grafting in 
April or May : place them ina cellar or cool place, with 
the lower ends in a box or pot of earth. Hor. Mag. 





Tue Sirx Worm.—A series of observations and ques- 
tions was addressed to the Academy of Science in France, 
on the natural history of the silk worm, with the view of 
propagating the growth of silk in the West Indies. M, 
Perrottet had been sent out to examine into the best means 
for promoting this object. This gentleman had remarked 
thatsilk worm eggs carried to the West Indies from France, 
and kept in those hot countries for seven or eight years, 


could not be hatched until the end of eight or nine months, - 


notwithstanding the hgh temperature, and then only at 
long and irregular intervals; but when the same eggs were 
put into an ice-house for four or five months, they weré 
hatched within ten days from their being exposed to the 
circumambient atmosphere, and nearly all at once. Di 


rections for the proper treatment of worms under these cit . 


cumstances were demanded of the Academy. The subject 


was referred to the Section of Rural Economy.— London. 


Literary Gaz. 
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LATE FROM ENGLAND. 

The Steamer Crype arrived at New York on Saturday 
morning from Halifax, bringing the pleasing intelligence that 
the steamer CaLEDoNtA had returned safe to Liverpool, 
whence the Acapta brought her passengers and mails to 
Halifax, haviog sailed from Liverpool on the 19th February. 

This is indeed most gratifying news, ane will make glad 
the hearts of thousands who began to tremble for the salzty 

eamer, 
oN caching question in England, is the deleat of Lord 
John Russell’s motion to abolish the Corn Laws by.a mujur- 
ity of 123, and the probability, or rather certainty, that Sir 
Robert Peel’s seale will be adopted. ‘This result has produced 
reat commotion in England, and in Northampton Sir Robert 
was burnt in effigy and the military called out to preserve the 
ic peace. 

The Vistress among the poor is said to be almost indes- 
cribable and on the increase. Lord Kinnaird stated in the 
House of Lords on the 14th, that in Paisley aloue, there are 
19,000 persons living on charity. : 

France has refused to join the alliance against the Slave 


= British Government has ordered the mutineers of the 
Creole to be set at liberty; and that power to surrender them 
for trial and punishment is denied. In the course of the con- 
yersation on this subject in the House of Peers, Lord Denman 
said that there had never occurred a case in which criminals 
taking refuge in England, or in the English dominions, had 
been given up on the claim of a foreign Government. 
Coneerning markets, we can only say there is litle en- 
couraging in the accounts, 
For Grain the demand has been languid. Cotton dull and 


w. 
. Liverpool Cotton Market, Feb. 11.—The favorable aspect 
of the market in the commencement of the week is changed, 
in the first instance by the unfavorable accounts from India, 
and subsequently by the disappointed hopes in the scheme 
brought forward to settle the corn laws. The latier being 
the all absorbing topic with the public, its influence for the 
good or evil must be felt in the markgt by the manner of its 
adjustment ; heace the gloom which el prevails is the best 
indication of the opinion existing on our Exchange. Prices 


at intermediate prices, and the settlements were generally 
made in Virginia funds. 

Hogs.—Some sales were made-day at $4,50a§5 per 100lbs. 
as in quality, payable in Virgivia money. 

Flour.—On Saturday $5,50. was offered and refused for 
Howard street flour of goud standard brands. ‘l’o-day hold- 
ers are offering 10 sell at $5.50 without finding buyers. We 
are unable to quote a definite wagon price to day. _ 

No transactions in Cuy Mills. We quote nominally at 
$5.25a$5,374 per bbl. , 

Grain.—We quote Wheat at $1a$1,10 for sma! parcels 
brought in by wagons, Sales of Corn two-day at 48450 cis. 
for white and 50 cts. for yellow. Oats are dull at 42a43 cts. 

Provisions —We note large transactions is vew Prime Pork 
to-day at $6,60, and sales also of old Prime at g5ag6 as in 
quality. ‘These operations show a material decline in price. 
lo other descriptions of barrel meats we are not advised of any 
sales and quote hominally as last week viz. New Mess Pork 
at $9; No. | at $8; Mess Beet at $10; No. | at $8, and Prime 
at $6. -No sales of Bacon. New Western assorted is held 
at 44a5 cents as in quality, New Baltimore cured Hams at 9 
alO cts, Sides at 5a54 cents and Shoulders at 5 cents, No. | 
Western Lard is held nominally at 6 cents without sales, 

Cotton —Demand limited and prices declinning. We note 
a sale of 50 bales Upland at 9:cts; a small lot of Florida at 84 
cts, and a small lot of New Orleans at about 9 cts. 

Cloverseed.—Early in the week sales of several hundred 
bushels of prime Clover seed were made at $5,75. ‘I'he ar- 
ticle has declined a shade since, and holders are now offering 
at $5,50. 

Timothy seed.—We note sales of limited parcels from stores 
at $2,75 to $3,25 per bushel as in quality. 

Molasses.— We note sales of Porto Lica in hhds at 20 cts, 
and of about 600 bbls New Orleans at 18 cts. per gal. At 
auction on Tuesday, 55 hhds. Porto Rico were offered, but 
only 17 hhds. sold 18#a184 cents. At the same time 450 bbis. 
New Orleans were offered, and 150 bbls. sold at 17a20 cents, 

Sugars.—About 700 hhds. Muscovados have be taken by 
the trade in the course of the week, by auction and private 
contract, viz: 375 hhds. Porto Rico at $4,15a6,65; and 300 
hhds. New Orleans at $4a$6. 

Tobacco.—I\n consequence of the difficulty of selling foreign 


previous to the above circumstance might have been quoujed | bills of Exchange, shippers have shown rather less disposi- 


1-8 per Ib., higher for American descriptions, but now pur- 
chases can he made quite upon as favorable terms as un Fri- 
day last, with a more limited demand. 

The import this week is 13,446 bags, and the sales are 


Feb. 18.—We have had a limited demand throughout the 
week, and a flat market, the quotations of Friday last being 
barely supported. Speculators have taken 500 bales of A- 
merican, and exporters 100 bales of American, 60 bowed 
Maranham, and bales of Surat. The sales to-day are about 
3000 of all kinds, the Market closing heavily. 

The import this week is 37,051 bags, and tkesales are 19,- 
630, among which are 350 Sea Island at 10 1-8 a 16; 20 
stained do 7d; 4650 Upland 44a6 5-8d; 8108 New Orleans 
43.74; 1120 Alabama &c. 5a5 7-8d; 740 Pernambuco 63a 
ar 300 Egyptian 7al0d; 2630 Madras and Surats, 

4 7-8d. 


Comparative view of the imports from the Ist January to the 
18th of Feb. 1841 and 1842. 








1842. 1841. 

American, 137,484 1:21 ,038 
Pernambuco, Ceara, &c. 4,857 7.905 
Bahia and Maceio, 2,454 2,607 
Maranham, 6,445 6,917 
Demarara and Surinam, 56 
Laguira, West India, Bahama, &e. 776 3,179 
Egyptian, 4,438 8,510 
Peruvian, 357 1.346 
Surat and Madras, 33,497 13,217 
Total of all descriptions 190,288 163,774 


London Grain Market, Feb. 18.—American flour, free 
35a38s, in bond 30a33s, United States wheat, free 58a64s, 

London average prices of grain for the week, ending Feb. 
15.—W heat, 2409 qrs 60s 1d; Barley, 6,328 qrs 30s 3d, Oats 
22,828 qrs 20s 6d; Rye, 78 qrs 38s 6d ; Beans, 1250 qrs 33s 
ld; Peas 851 qrs, 34 Id. 

Liverpool, Feb. 19.—Tobacco continues in good general 
demand, and since the commencement of the month the sales 
amount to 754 hhds, comprising 426 Virginian leaf and 99 
stemmed, 109 Kentucky leaf and 120 stemmed: of these 226 
hhds were taken fur export, 214 for Ireland, 13 for Scotland, 
80 on speculation, and the remainder, or 221 hhds by the 
trade. Price of the better qualities of Virginia leaf have, 
advanced about 4d per Ib, and the market generally is firmer. 

65 casks Baltimore, Quercitron Bark sold at 7s 3d to 8s, 
and a few cases Philadelphia at 8s 6d per cwt. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Cattle.—There were about 300 head of Beef Cattle at the 
drove yards this morning, of which 220 were taken bv the 
butchers at prices ranging from $3,50 for inferiot to §5,50 per 

VUlbs. for prime quality. But ‘ew however were sold at 
either of the extremes, the principal sales having been made 


tion to purchase Tobacco this week. There has however been 
u fair demand, and sales to a moderate extent have been made 
at prices within the range of quotations, which we continue, 
viz: inferior and common Maryland at $3a$4, middling to 
good $4,50a¢6,50; good $7ag8; and fine $8al12. We hear of 
uo sales of Ohio, and continue former quotations, viz. com- 
mon to middling $3,50a$4,50; good $5a6; fine red and wrap- 
pery $llal3.° The inspections of the week comprise 577 
hhds. Maryland; 44 bhds. Ohio; and 18 hhds, Kentucky—1o- 
tal 630 hhds. 

General Remark.—During the present week several im- 
portant events have taken place in relation to the Currency. 
The Legislature of Maryland has passed a Law requiring the 
Banks in the State to resume specie payments in full on the 
lst Monday of May next, and granting them the privilege of 
issuing one and two dollar notes to the extent of five per cent. 
of their capitals, redeemeatte at once in specie. The prices 
of merchandise generally have already been effected by this 
measure—the elevation of the Bank currency to the spe- 
cie standard having depriced prices in the same degree.— 
Anotber important occurrence 1s the depression of the current 
value of Rail Road Orders to a point which has thrown them 
out of use as a currency. 

Specie, it will be seen, now bears r:0 premium for our city 
Bank notes. The variations in the rates of domestic exchan- 

es which have take place since the new order of things are 
fully noted in the proper places below. 

Virginia Bank Notes.—The rates of discount prevalent in 
this city, on the notes of the Virginia Banks, it will be seen, 
have materially increased since the passage of the Maryland 
Resumption Act.—If our Virginia friends expect their notes 
to pass readily in this, they owe it to themselves to take pro- 
per measures to elevate their current value. . 

The Richmond Enquirer of ‘I'hursday, referring 10 the Re- 
sumption movements in Maryland and Pennsylvania, says— 
Virginia will follow in the course of the year.” 

Domestic Exchange.~ Our city Banks having resumed 
specie payments some days since, checks and drafis drawn 
upon specie points have declined, while those upon places 
where suspension still exists have materially advanced. We 
quote the rate upon New York at 4 to 5-8 per cent. premium, 
and on Boston at 4 per cent, premium... We quote on Phila- 
delphia at 24 to 3 per cent, discount, and on Richmond at 8 
rper cent, discount. Wheeling Bank notes are selling at 15 
per cent, discount, and other Virginia Bank paper generally 
at 8 percent, discount, Treasury Notes are now selling at 
1 per cent. discoum, and Specie at par to 4 per cent. preimi- 
um. We quote Rail Road Orders at 40 to 45 per cent, dis- 
count. 


‘ew York Market, Saturday, 2 P. M.—Cotton is qu te 
quiet and undecided. The extreme quotations from Liver- 
pool are the same of our former accounts, but fair Cottons 
are quoted éc cheaper.— Flour is uncharged, some Richmond 





country sold at $6,81; Genessee $6,25. 1000 bushels Barley 
sold at78e. There is some northern Rye in market, offered 
at 68%, being quite a decline. No Corn in—Exchange: Boston 
4, Philadelphia 34a24, Baltimore 1, Richmond 74a8, Charles- 
ton 14, Augusta 3, Macon 12, Savannah 2!, Mobile 18a19, 
Interior Ala. 19220, New Orleans 9, Louisville 74a8%, Cin- 
cinnati 9al0, Nashville 16a174. 

Philadelphia, March 11, P. M.—The Flour market re- 
mains inactive, and prices stationary at $6; rye flour $3,93a¢4; 
no change in corn meal, stcck light. Corn lias declined; sales 
of Delaware white flat at 50a51 cents, and yellow at 55r; 
Pennsylvania yellow 68; Southern oats 40; do rye 60. We 
gtiote wheat at 128a130 cents, with moderate sales. New 
Pork, Lard, Hams, &c, are coming in from the west. Sales 
of fair Lard at 54a6 cts. per lb. Mess Pork $8 and Prime $64 
per bbl; Western Hams, city smoked, at 8 cts. per Ib, Old 
stocks of provisions are selling very low. Beef Cattle, 200 
head at market sales 5a6 cts, extra GaG4 cts. and as high as 
7c—150 left over. Hogs—560 Hogs in market, sales from 
440 5c per lb—all sold.. Sheep—5360 Sheep in market, 
sales $2,25,a3,25— extra ¢4a5. 

_ At New Orleens, on the Ist instant, the Cotton market was 
in a depressed state, indicating a further decline of 4 to 3 8e 
per lb.—prices were quoted merely nominally at 6a12c¢ for 
ordinary to good and fine. But a moderate business was 
done in Sugar, at 3a5éc as per quality. Flour was held at 
$525,124. Sterling bills 10all premium, checks on New 

York, at sight, 34a4% prem, Freights dull at former quota- 
tions, 

_ At Mobile, in the week ending on the 2nd instant, transac- 
tions in Cotton were comparatively light, with a reduction 
on middling and inferior qualities. The following were the 
quotations:—Good and fine none, Good fair do. Fair 9%a10, 
Middling Fair 8%a9, Middling 8a84, Ordinary and loferior 
64a7. Flour was $6,50 for Western; Corn 58a60c; Rice 4a- 
4ic per Ib. 

-4t Charleston, on the Sth inst., Cotton and Rice were de- 
pressed—the former article went off at irregular prices, while 
transactions in the latter were at a slight increase in favor of 
the buyer. * 

At Richmond, on the 10th inst., the demand for Flour was 
limited, at $5,874; Wheat 105al14c; Corn 52c; Oats 52c; very 
little grain in market. Exchange od New York was 74 prem; 
on Philadelphia 2423: on Baltimore 6a64 prem. 


MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 

The subecriber respectfully informs his customers, and the pub- 
lic generally, that he has on hand, and intends constantly to keep, 
a aupply, of MOTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds. They vary in size from HALF a barrel to FOUR bar- 
rels, and are better adapted to. the purpose for which they are in- 
tended than any other yet invented ; obtained the premium of the 
American Institute, and fave satisfaction to eve tleman 
by whom they have been pur r Col. C.N. BEMMNT, the 
distinguished agriculturist near Albany, New York, who has had 
one in use for some time, ina letter to the editor of the Cultivator, 
says. 

‘The one I purchased Jast fall, I continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no rearon to alter the opinion then express- 
ed ; but on the contrary, | am more confirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, to recommend it, with the ate mprovements, 
assuperior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which | have 
ever used, or which hasfallen under my observation.” 

“Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improvements, which consist in casting ‘points 
of attachment’’ or gudgeone, on the rim or sides of the kettle, “so 
that with a crane or level’’ it may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents ewptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye ia 
cast on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that if water boil over it will not run 
down thefiues and put out the fixe.” 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being from their compactness and contsruction y 
safe. The furnaces are made of cast iron and peculiarly calcujat- 
ed S economise fuel. « 

he following are the prices for one of the capacity of a half 
12,50 








barrel $12, 
do do do One barrel 20,00 
do do do One and a half 24,00 
do do do Two barrels 28,00 
do do do Three do 38,00 
do do do Four do 49,060 
. o WILLIAMS, Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
e tt 
TWO IMPORTED JACKS, 


One 6 years old, from Malta,,the other 7 from the Island of Ma- 
jorca; they were insportedin a U.S. ship, are eure foal getters, 
and of the largest size—for the firet $500, the other $400, or both 
ordered together $800; one is somewhat smaller t!:an the other— 
These animals have until this season been held at $6 to 800 each, 
bat the situation o/ the owner's farm rendering it inconvenient to 
keep them, they will be sold deliverable here atthe above reduced 
Plo, 2 fine young DEVON BULLS, last epring'y calves, 

; young ast hand- 
some well grown animals, and $ HEIFERS, of same breed gage. 

Also. 2 very fine New Leicester (or Bakewell) RAMS, one 4, 
the other 2 years old—and 3 Rams and 6 Ewes, of the same breed, 
tg f lambs. Address, post paid, 8. SANDS, 

Md. 
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BADEN CORN. 
The subscriber has received from Mr. Baden a lot of this cele- 
brated CORN—and those wishing to make a trial of it can obtain 


tity. Apply te 
ut meee peck, bushel or Jarger quantity pply &. SANDS. 


FOR SALE, LOW—A YOUNG BULL, 

Got by “Donald Bain,” Darham, out of a 5-8 Durham cow be- 
longing to Mr. M‘Tavish, and one of his best milkers. He is a- 
bout 22 months, and will be sold a bagain, the owner having no Use 
for him. Apply to S, SANDs. 

Who has fur sale two beautiful DEVON HEIFERS, nearly two 
years old, deliverable in this city for $50 each. Also a very hand- 
some Devon BULL, one year this spring, price $50, and a HEIF- 
ER of same age and ioe, peice $40. mh 15 

SEED-STORE & AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

The subscriber has for sale at tho ol4 
stand, No. 176 MARKET STREET, PHI- 
LADELPHIA, the most oxtensive assort- 
ment of GARDEN, GRASS and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, to be found in the U. States. 
The assortment comprises all the standard 
varieties ; also many new and choice kinds, 
crop of 1841, and warranted of the best qua- 

lity. ALSO, 
PROUTY & MEARS’ Centre Draught 
self sharpening PLOUGHS, the best and cheapest Pluughs to keep 
in repair now in use; 

Also, PROUTY & MEARS’ patentSUB-SOIL PLOUGH. This 
implement does the work to admiration, leaving the sub-soil in the 
best possible manner. 

Also, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, Fan Mills, Vegetable Steam- 
ers, Caltivators, hill-side Plonghs, left hand Ploughs, and GAR- 
DEN TOOLS of all kinds—Agricultural BOOKS, &c. &c. for sale 
at wholesale und retail at the lowest prices, by 

D. O. PROUTY, 
No. 176 Market street, between 5th & 6th streets, 
mh15 2m Philadelphia. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS—DEVON CATTLE. 

The subscriber will receive orders for his Spring litters of pure 
Berkshire Pigs, bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement and 
John Lossing Esqrs., Albany N. Y., Messrs Hurlbut of Connecti- 
cut, and importations from England. 

He has for sale an Irish Grazier Boar, the produce of the cele- 
brated Black Sow sent out by Wm. Murdoch Ksq. of Ireland as 
his best sample of that breed. 

He also offers for sale Cows with Calves, or in calf, yearlings 
and calves of both sexes, all full blooded, Devons, bred with great 
care, bandsom animals and in good order. Address Post paid , 

JOHN P. E. STANLEY. 
mh 9. Or apply at No. 50 S. Calvert St. Balti:nore. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
FARMERS REPOSITORY IN PRATT STREET. 

The subscriber h»s in store his usual extensive assortment of AG- 
RICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ; his stock of Ploughs and Plough 
Castings on hand, is probably the most extensive of any in Balti- 
more, an will be sold at very reduced prices forcash. Also, my 
Horee-powers, Threshing Machines, Straw Cutters, and every im- 
plement in my store are offered to the public on the same reduced 
erms.—Wholesale dealers will find it to their advantage to give 
mea call. JONATHAN S. EASTMAN 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor uf the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
wage apes those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere ; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on band, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultaral Implements of any peculiar mode! made to order at 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 

to sell again. 

Me. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish 
eines, R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


REAPING MACHINES, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
CORN SHELLERS, &c. WARRANTED. 

The Reaping Machine stands al:.ne, increasing in reputation from 
year to year, saving ite first cost in one large crop in the waste 
alone, while the attempts of others, to construct machines fora 
similar purpose, are well known to be total failures. Those who 
wish to.procure Machines for the ensuing harvest, are requested to 
make early application to the subscriber, who has greatly improved 
themsirice last year. Corn and Cob-Crushers, warranted superior 
to all others, also, Corn Shellers and Huskers constantly on hand 
at reduced prices. 























fe 23 OBED HUSSEY. 
LIME—LIME. 












eat + x ig 
Phe ia prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
a ries kins of very superior quality at short notice at e 
Jt at 
nent in the 


Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
7 Re ‘terms as can be had at any other establish 


the: attentiow of farmers and those interested in the 
liele, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
herverbally or by letter. The Kilns being situated 
er, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
ood received in payment at market price. 
P E. J. COOPER. 
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FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 

etzee ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Licur sr. 
Seuae have just received, (via New York,) by the ships Glad- 

8 iator and Quebec, and from their Ssep Garvens, near 

{ this city, a superb assortment of GAKDEN AND EU- 
RUPEAN FIELD SEEDS, among which are Knight’s extra early 
dwart; Vanac Pontrefact early Yorx, and Sinclair’s early flat Dutch 
or Landreth’s improved Cabbage Seed; all new and superior sorts. 

Seventy-five bushels Sinclair’s extra early Peas. 

Knight's and Groom's marrowfat, egg and several other new va- 
rieties of Peas. 

6U0 Ibs. scarlet short top and turnip Radish Seed. 

Half long and turnip Beet; color very dark and finely shaped. 

Early cup Parsnip; trocoli; Cauliflower. 

Lettuce, Large red and yeliow Globe Mangel Wurzel; the latter 
a new variety. 

Dwarf and pole Beans; Lettuce, Cucumber, Squash; 

Giant and common Celery; Egg Plant, Early Corn, Melons, 
Onion, Savoy Spinach, Tomato, Turnip, ash leaved Kidney, early 
fraine and Londvun round Potatoes; Lucerne, Vetches, &c. &c. 

In store —Ameriean Field Seed of all sorts; Garden and Farming 
Tvols, books on agriculture and management of stock, Plough and 
Machine Castings, Ploughs aud Agricultural Machinery. A large 
and general assortment. ; 

= 7] AND PLANTS; raised at the Clairmont Nurseries. 

e 
PUBLIC SALE.— Will be sold at public sale at the mouty 
of Pickawaxin creek, at the farm of the late Minchin Lioyd, in 
Charles county, Md. on TUESDAY, 5th April next, if fair, if not, 
the next fair day, the following property, viz. Two Perpetual Lime 
KILNS, with the privilege of sufficient shells to be taken from the 
said farm to keep thein in operation until March Ist, 1846. 15,900 
bushels LIME, more or less; two Scow Boats, | valuable Horse, 
Cart aud Harness, 2-horse Wagon & Harness, 2 Screws, 4 Wheel- 
barrows, Shovels, Picks, Plank, some Household Goods, Lime Mea- 
sures, &c. Sale positive. Conditions of sale—ail sums over $20, 
6 mouths credit will be given.tor notes with approved security. At- 
tendance by J.M. DOWNING, surviving partner of 

fe 2 3* Lloyd & Dowmng. 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 


The subscribers, inventors and patentees of this most excellent 
machine, offer fur sale the right to manufacture for any state or 
county in the U. States. That t'\is machine will be adupted, and 
become in general use in the corn-growing districts of our country 
there can be no doubt, as it is satisfactorily ascertained that more 
than one-third of the value of the produce is lost by the waste of the 
cob, which being crushed and ground with the grain, is more valu- 
able for stock than corn fed by itsclf, and we guarantee that our 
Crusher will do more and better work with the same power than 
any other machine of the kind now in use, and invite all manufac- 
turers to a fair trial. 

&9We have appointed Mr. SAMUEL SANDS the sole Agent 
for the sale of rights, who will give every necessary information 
to those desirous of purchasing. All letters must be post paid. 

NOTICE—There are several machinists infringing upon our pa- 
tent CORN and COB CRUSHERS—we therefore forbid all per- 
sons from making, vending or using Corn Crushers having a tube 
or tubes for holding the ears of corn while they are broken, ex- 
cept such as have rights. JAS. & WM. MURRAY, 

mh 2 Baltimore, Md. 


JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Pattern Maker § Machinist, 
York, near Light st. Baltimore, having good workmen, is prepar- 

ed to execute ordersin the above branches at the shortest notice— 

and warrants all mills planned and erected by him to operate well. 

Also manufactures a great variety of small mills for hand or horse 
ower. 

Sen Shellers, shelling from 30 to $00 bushels per hour, 

made to suit any power, price from $15 to 75 
Corn Crushers, grinding from 6 to 12 bush. per hour with 

one horse to two horse power, a superior artiele, price 35 to 40 
Portable and stationary Horse Powers, price from 75 to 150 
Turning Lathes, single and double, price from 15 to 75 

Patent rights for. sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 

He has also on hand two sma!] Steam Engines, 3 to 4 horse pow- 
er. Any other machines built to order. All kinds of repairing done 
at the shortest notice. 

Orders for Murray’s Corn and Cob Crushers, forwarded to the 
subscriber, or Mr. Shenae Denny, Seedsman, agent for the sub- 
scriber will be attended to. fel6 7t* 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber, who exhibited the Corn’ and Cob Crusher and 
Grinder at the Agricultural meeting at Govanstown, continues to 
bui'd them, and has soimproved them that persons who have not 
got horse powers, can use them by hand power, with sufficient fa- 
cility to supply the wants of small farms, and with one or two horse 
power can do more work, he believes, than any other machine for 
the same purpose that will require double the power. Hoving made 
a new set of patterns, and put such improvements as may have 
suggested themselves for the benefit of the machine, he has been o 
bliged to increase the price to $40, which includesan extra set o 
rinders. 

He is also prepared to build portable HORSE POWERS of 
the very simplest and best construction, in every respect best suit- 
ed for farmers; in place of using cast iron wheels, he uses leather 
belts,which the farmer can keep in repair himself. Itis now well 
tested that belts are as well adapted to driving machinery as cast 
iron wheeis. 

43-Orders for the above machinescan be left with Mr. SAML. 
SANDS, at the office of the American Farmer, or with the sub- 


























scriber, WM. MURRAY, Powhatan Factory, 
fe Baltimore county. 








AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
Manufactured and for sale by A.G. & N.U. MOTT 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts: near the Bel-air marke! c 

Old Town, Baltimore, 

Being the only agents fur this state, are still manufacturin WI 
LEY’S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED ( UMPOSICION Capr 
PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Ellicott's Mills, and to which was awarded the palm ot excellence 
et the Guvanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Ploush Prou. 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which “took 
premium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plo 
iS so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one Wearg 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted to stand 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mnould board there is a piece of casting screwed on ; by rene 
this piece of metal, at tne small expense of 25 or 50 cts. the a 
board or plough will last as long asa halt dozen of the ordi 
ploughs. They are the most economical plough in use—We 
toldvy numbers of the most eminent farmers in the state that 
save tha expense of $10 a year in each piough. Every farmer whe 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and examin. 
ing for wing We always nonhon hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price of a l-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 
horses, $10. —e Bi nas: 

We also make to order other Ploughs ef various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which wag 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as good anarticle as there is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $29. 

A STRAW, HAY AND STALK CUTTER, 
With 20 knives attached, will cut 3 tons of straw per day by hore 
power, and one half by manual power. Price $35. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men wili 
throw in, and leave | @ grainon the cob vor break a cob, 
by manual pewer; price $17. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles {or 
> page in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
ol terth i. 

HARROWS of 38 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $3.75. 

HARVEST TOOLS, &c. ; 

Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuance 
of the same. ja 26 uf 





FRESH GARDEN SEED. 

THOMAS DENNY Seedsman, has received his fresh supply o 
Garpen Seep, the growth of 1841, and invites his friends and the 
Public to give him a call. 

He has also Field Seed of various kinds, and best suited for this 
climate and soil, selected with care. 


Feepese, Orvers for Appte, Peacu and other Fruit and Orn 
eet a mental trees will be thankfully received, and duly execat- 
’ ed with promptness and dispatch for cash, having made 
arrangements with an old established and well known 
Nurseryman, in whom he feels confident the public cannot be de- 
ceived as to the particular kinds ordered. Also, Shrubs, bulbs, Hote 
house Plants, Dahlias, Evergreens &c. &c. in their greatest varieties 
furnished to order at regular prices, on commission. 

He has also the agency for selling Murray's Corn and Cob 
Crushers at the regular manufacturing prices. This is a first-rate 
article, having been proved by many Eastern Shore Farmers and 
others to be a very efficient Machine, uniting strength and sim- 
plicity in its structure.—It operates by hand, or can be adapted 
to any othe: power tv suit all classes of farmers. 

Tros. Dexny, 
Corner of Pratt & Grant sts. 
Fe23 7t—A2aw4tif @%Up-stairs over Tyson & Brother, 


TO FARMERS. 
The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Uughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 









-GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, and 


LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. 

Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the above articles, will 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


THE LIME KILNS. 

The subscriber, in order to meet the increasing demand for Lime 
for agricultural purposes, has evtablished Kilns for burning the 
same on the Rock Point farm, belonging to the Messrs. Lancaster, 
in Charles county, Md. where he is ready to supply ali demands 
for this section of the state,‘and the waters of the Poto:nac, on ae 
commodating terms. Orders direeted to him at Milton Hill Post 
Office, Md. will meet prompt attention. 

de 7 6m* WM. M. DOWNING. 

GARDEN SEED. 

J: S. EASTMAN (Pratt street) has received his SEEDS. My 
whose stock of Seeds now on hand from Mr. Landreth are of lat 
year’s growth, and can be depended upon as superior Seeds and 
true to their kind.—Also, in store, Orchars, Grass, and Herds 
Seed of good quality and at low prices. feb. 2 


500 BARRELS OF POUDRETTE, 
For sale at the office of the NEW-YORK POUDRETTE com 
pany, 120 Naseau street, New York—Price two dollars per barrel, 














f| containing FOUR bushels heaped measure each, delivered on board 


of any vessel in this a... 

(CP Present prices of shares in thie compony, one hundred and ta 
dollars each entitling the holder to one hundred bushels of poudrette 
annually, during the continuance of the charter, 17 years from 
next March; which at present prices will be equivalent to a retam 
of the capitaland over tive per cent annual interst every three yea 
Those who took shares in the winter of 1837—8 have recei 
hundreed bushels on each share ; and are entitled to seventcenhuw 
dred more. Those who desire shares will do well to apply 8000, & 
they,will not be sold at that price after Ist. May next—addrem the 
agent, D. K. MINOR, 120 Nassau St. up staims 

New York, January 26th 1842.—feb. 2 7 
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